IS THERE A TRUE INTERNATIONAL LAW?    7

.of tifce nature and essence of law is not only provisional,
but also incomplete. If the assumption of Bentham and
Austin, that men's Ideas concerning- the rules of conduct
they observe have always been the same, were, as true as
we have seen it to be false, their analysis would never-
theless be open to the charge of incompleteness. In fact
it is, as Sir Henry Maine has pointed out of the same
authors' definition of sovereignty, the result of abstrac-
tion1. Attention is withdrawn from all but one of the
elements which make up the complex idea of law, and is
fixed upon that one alone. Sometimes when we speak
and think of law, the notion most prominent in our minds
is that of emanation from superior force. We argue, for
instance, against the adoption of a given legislative pro-
posal on the ground that it would be impossible for the
state to compel obedience to it. Sometimes the idea of
regulation of conduct is uppermost. We conceive of law as
that which restrains violent and spasmodic action, which
enforces order, and directs human activity towards a
given end by methodical means. Generally speaking, It
is implied that the ends and means should be such as a
good man might approve. The idea of moral Tightness
is usually present, and sometimes it comes prominently
forward, as when we speak of wicked conduct as lawless,
even though it may be done in obedience to the com-
mand of a superior. But occasionally the moral part of
the conception seems completely swallowed up by the
idea of uniformity. Probably that idea is never altogether
absent from our legal notions; but sometimes it fills the
mind entirely to the exclusion of all others. This is so
avowedly in physical science. Its laws are but the ex-

1 Early Institutions, Lect. xii.